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FEMALE EDUCATION. 
American Ladies.—The following brief, but 
erited enconium on the talents of the Amer- 
can ladies, is published inthe Philadelphia 
saturday Evening Gazette, extracted from a 
etter written by a distinguished gentleman at 
erusalem, to his friend in Philadelphia : 

“ I now address you from the holy city, from 
Jerusalem : that town which I have so often 
heard you say you had such a desire to visit 
and when wandering in its slovenly streets, and 
among its ruinous sepulchres, I miss my Pgs 
sant companion at Paris. I have, however, 

had the satisfaction of meeting with some 
counurymen of yours, viz. a gentleman, lady 

ion Mand suite, from Tunis. They are the most 
mn; M interesting people I have ever met with; in 
tn fg consequence, I have formed a strict intimacy 
The lady speaks the Turkish 










en fe with them. 

°x- i Janguage fluently, and has translated several 

“~ hooks into English, one of which I] have read 
in manuscript; it reflects the highest credit 
on her. Ihave been much benefitted in my 
literary researches, by her wonderful talents 
and profound knowledge. I can see you are 
laughing at me for my enthusiasm, as you 
have so often heard #ne speak contemptuously 
of female talents. I must confess it has re- 
mained for an American lady, in a remote 
part of the world, to render me ashamed of 
my former opinions. Indeed, I remain still 
under the impression that the females of Eu- 
rope are not gifted with the same strength of 
intellect as the males. You Americans are 
of another growth, and I fancy that the order 
of things is reversed, and the ladies have the 
advantage over their countrymen.” 


DUSULLORY. 


Editor of Miscellaneous Cabinet. 








Sir, 

A friend lately gave me the following ac- 
count of the circumstances of his first inter- 
view with one of the prominent characters in 
the American Literary World. Should it grat- 
ify any of your readers only half ag much as 
it did me, it will well repay them the trouble 
of a perusal. 

It was, said he, on board a packet, between 
New-York and New-Haven. What with dead 
calms and baffling winds, we had made no 


great progress during the day ; and I had tra- 
read, the deck from stem to stern a hundred 


ful weariness of delay. Nor had any ef my 
fellow-loiterers, as 1 supposed, escaped the oft 
repeated civilities and the curious impertinene 
cies which such a state of things is so well cal- 
culated to encourage, and in which I felt so 
fate-compelled to indulge. ‘Towards evening 
a distant cloud was seen. Not many minutes 
had elapsed when: a breeze sprung up. Im- 





mediately we were under full way; and ere I 

dtime to admire the alacrity with which 

r sturdy crew met the emergency, a stiff 
breeze bellied every sail and stiffened ever 
brace. At once the tempest fiiled the sky.— 
The Sound, was al! a troubled foam, and mur- 
mured hoarse and frequent through the paus- 
es of the distant bellowing thunder, and the 
lightnings played in fitfuLand fantastick ma- 
zes through the whirling clouds. How de- 
lightful !” just then exclaimed an animated 
voice, * How delightful! What a situation for 
a view of this grand battle of the elements !” 
As, on turning around and beholding the 
decks all cleared and left to the hands, the 
speaker and myself, I perceived that the words 
were evidentiy directed to my ear, I instinct- 
ively drew towards him that spake. And 
what was my astonishment on bebdlding an 
unknown countenance! Had he come to us 
born on the wings of the wind, or on the light 
ning’s bolt? or was he just from Amphitrite’s 
bower? No.—Gods are always full of port 
and majesty ; but this wasa little figure. Or, 
who among all heathen heaven’s habitants, 
but sports a rotund phiz? The countenance 
before me spake of carking care. Misfortune’s 
lines were deeply graven on it. For aneye! 
Aye—there was a soul in it—and from the 
moment it caught mine, my heart was won. 
And when the pouring torrents drove us be- 
low amongst the closely cabined multitude, 
we were still inseparable. Al! subjects were 
familiar to his mind. We ranged together all 
the fruitful fields of Science, and together re- 
clined in the fragrant grots of Literature, o’er- 
canopied with roses. And still were we rev- 
elling on the sweets his magick power produ- 
ced, when we moored at the’ “ Loug wharf,” 
and were compelled to part. 


It was while thus engaged, and. while can~ 
vassing the merits of the literature of our 
country, that I observed to himthat two of 
our poets displayed, in my opinion, the genu- 
ine marks of genius ; and that I doubted not 
their names would one day shine ypon the 
rolls of Fame far brighter than any modern 
European poet’s; namely, Js, Brooks, alias 


f 





times twice told, in search of some new — 


to occupy my attention and dissipate the paih-} 





Florio, and Pr. Pereival, ty the way said I , 
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Brooks is said to be doing well in New-York, 
but who knows where Percival is? What is he 
doing ? At this Kis cheek suffused. He hesi- 
tated an instant. “I know him—yes—” He 


seemed casting about fer a mode of conceal-, 


ment; then suddenly added, his manner say- 
in plainer than words could have said, I give 
ry life into your bosom—my fame is my life 
—* My name is Percival.” 


Yours, &c. 
AMICUS. 


——ae 


Aclectiong. 


From the Columbian Telescope. 

AN ESSAY ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

‘The jealousy with which the British natioa 
regards the rising greatness of America, has 
imparted to its venal presses, an affected con- 
tempt for our institutions and character, of 
whieh the expression is unsuitably indignant 
and warm. Not conteuted with ridiculing 
the vanity that is common to the Uniced States 
with ail-other countries, they indulge an in- 


| Some incongruities have insinuated inte 
‘the defence of American genius against the 
| actusations of foreigners. ‘Fhe admission 
| that it has hitherto etfected no work for which 
immortality can be prophecied, has generaily 
induced an endeavour to explain this fact by 
referring to the infancy of our country, and to 
the absence of that literary leisure which must 
long be desiderated among a young and com- 
mercial people. Yet the galling criticisms of 
strangers have excited the occupants of this 
tenable position to desert it, and to advocate 
the classical pretensions of their countrymen 





}with a hardihood equal to the candour which 


d previously waived them. Each of these 
inions has also found vindicators of its ex- 
sive agency ; each has been indiscreetly 
urged beyond its strength, and in each there 
is Something of truth. That a nation must: 
grow populous, luxurious, and in some degree 
indolent, before science.can profitably engage 
ithe aftention of its citizens, and literary men 





‘compose a distinct cast in the community, isa 
theory which history illustrates. 


The prog- 


genidus malignity in ascribing to us vices which Tess of almost every country of which we are 
are peculiarly English, and a rudeness of either authentically or traditionally informed, 
taste to be foyad only in their own scurrilous} 4s been from war to wealth, and from wealth 
effusions. Ta maintenance of these scandals, !t© letters. Not indeed but that many nations 
the fabulous representations of their travellers|/@ve been virtuous and opulent without be- 
are gravely cited; thefigh the chief of them|Coming learned, but that there are few to 


has confessed and retracted his falsehoods,: 40m literature has been an early object of 


) 
and the incredulity of mankind to their ori- 


ginal assertions spared that trouble to the rest. 
But however unjust may be the reproaches of 
transatlantic envy, it may be properly inqui- 
red whether, amid its inconsistencies, it has 
not sonietimes. stumbled on the truth, and we 
should receive as a valuable gift, information 
froin an enemy. 
" Pus est ab hoste doceri.” 

~The calumnies of the Quarterly Review 
have always too clearly indicated the billings- 
gate prociivities of many of its editors to ex- 
cite even momentary chagrin; but tlie supe- 
rior intelligence of the rival journal has sub- 
jected some strictures on American literature 
in its last number to the patriotic rage of our 
newspapers; and one editorial Aristarchus 
\has been more grievously ofiended by 
he pithily terms “ the patronizing arrogance 
of Mr, Jetivey,” than by “the open hostility of 
Mr. Gitford.” >< 


There is no doubt that the obnoxious para- 


{regard. 


The age of Pericles was preceded 
‘by upwards of eleven centuries from the foun- 
dation of the Athenian kingdom; the Augus- 
‘tan age of Rome was postponed until the world 
'had submitted to her arms; and that of ne 

f 


‘land did not, perhaps, begin till the middle 
the last century. ‘To this the ordinary expe- 
rience of nations, an almost solitary exception 
is furnished by the Saracens, among whom 
literature reached its zenith about one hun- 

dred and fifty years from the commencement 

tof the dynasty of the Abassides. | 
In some material respects, however, the o- 

‘riginal circumstances of America differed 
‘from those of the countries which have been 

-cited, and of the countries which have been 
‘emitted. Instead of a fortuitous assemblage 
of mendicants and felons, who were to expe- 





Wha yience costinued casualties and every Vicissi- 


tude of social habits before there was enough 
composure in their minds,and civility in their 
taste for literary enjovment, we review a band 
of adveuturers, born under the meliorating in- 


graph is abundantly flippant and pert; but fluence of European culture. and relinquish- 
let candour @sk whether our own estimate of ing the land where they had been enlighten- 
American Literature is not as extravagant as ed, though oppressed. _Bringing to their a- 
that of the Reviewer is léw. The natural ef-;dopted country minds discipliited by the in- 
fect of unmerited abuse on its objects is to in-|stitutions of their native soil, they were not, 
crease the seiGcomplacency. Pride repels like the Grecian few, compelled to wait until 
the accusations xf envy, and that censure itheie panoply was forged; but came ready 
which was.design” *‘o annihilate the spark of armed from the brain of Jupiter. These emr- 
vanity fans it ip re. grants, then, on their arrival bere, were intel- 
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lectually equa! to the countrymen they ha 
left. A partial remission of literary employ 
ments may indeed be inferred from the neces 
sities of their situation, and the ivregularitic 
of their political system. But the notions o 
liberty, which oppression had endeared t 
them, and the frequency of untrammelled de 
bate, must have elicited and animated their 
mental resources. Judgment,a faculty which 
later than all others is matured, either indi- 
vidual'y or socially, must have been strengtb- 
ened by tic theological discussions that a- 
bounded in their pulpits, and which’ scéular 
authority restricted among their brethren in 
Europe. | 

_ From these considerations I am of opini 
‘that the people of the United States can wi 
no propriety be called young; and that the 
habits resulting from the diflerence between 
the proportion of their numbers to their terri- 
tory, and the correlative proportion in older 
countries, form the only allowance for their 
literary depression which truth can permit.— 
This argument excludes the humiliating ad- 
mission of degeneracy in the American mind ; 
but will by no means support the claim to a 
larger share of the vivida vis animi which ad- 
venturous vanity has advauced, nor authorize 
the inference that because we make better bar- 
gains than the English cr French, we are able 
to make better books. Our country is indeed, 
I have said, too scantily peopled, aud its so- 
ciety too unformed for literature to attract 
many votaries—and weare sul too fond of 
exploring the paths of gain, to explore the 
paths of Parnassus. ‘Tv these and similar 
circumstances may be imputed the fewness of 
American authors; but they will not, it is 
feared, excuse the demerits of their writings. 
The incipient stage of refinement in a nation, 
and even a yet earlier period of its experience, 
are mare favourable to all compositions where- 
in fancy chiefly is concerned, than any subse- 
quent era; and every species of poctry, ex- 
cept didactick, is wholly independent of so- 
cial advancement. ‘The Iliad was written du- 
ring the barbarity of Greece, and of the world, 
and when the minds of his co::temporaries re- 
flected no light on the genius of the poet.— 
Yet the new and picturesque character of the 
Indian tribes has awakened no hallowed harp: 
even the American revolution has been bles- 
sed by no patriotic muse; and with the ex- 
ception of one or two of Mr. Paine’s pieces. 
not eyen an endurable lyrick has commemo- 
rated its heroes. That huge and incongru- 
ous mass of poetical montrosities—the Coluin- 
biad, is now scarcely considered worthy ot 
criticism ; and is by far a greater outrage up- 
on the memory of Columbus, than ever des- 
potisin inflicted on his person, Deserting the 








ountry, Mr. Barlow essayed an enterprize 
vhich had mocked at loftier minds, and which 
vas certainly too high for the poverty of his 
-enius, and the vices of his taste. Many lines 
f Clifton breathe the genuine spirit of poet- 
y, and there are some easy, gentlemanly 
verses in Salagundi. Lately indeed, Euro- 
vean stiperciliousness has innocently confess:- 
ed that there is a Castalian fountain in Amer- 
va, by admiring the “ Farewell to England,” 
‘he “ Ode to the Island of St. Helena,” &c.&c. 
ws the productions of Lord Byron, but which 
have since been claimed by a Philadelphian 
bard. With-the exceptions enumerated 
and a few others, among which M*‘Fingal 








province of criticism, where his abilities might 
have displayed themselves honourably to his 


must not be forgotten, on what foundaticn 
rest the poetical pretensions of our country ? 
Surely not on such strains as those of Freneau, 
Sargent or Pierrepont, or on Mr. Paulding’s 
patriotic and vapid parodies of Scott.  Itis 
remarkable that what has been given as poet- 
ry in this country has generally been north- 
ern, and that inthe scuthern states, where 
fancy is so propitious to the orators, none 
of its inspirations have visited the poets. A 
distinguished literary gentleman of Boston 
endeavoured to account to me for this faet, by 
supposing that a cold climate is more favour- 
able to that intensity of feeling, and to the 
assemblage of those mournful images, which: 
are essential to some departments of poetry. 
The hypothesis is just; but inapplicable to 
the poets of New-England, as there is little 
emotion and great artifice in their perform- 
ances. 

However unfavourably the talents of Amcr- 
ica may appear, if estimated by her poetry, 
very different is the exhibition of then in oth- 
errespects. The philosophical fame of Frank- 
lin and Rittenhouse is supported by the sul>- 
sequeut discoveries of their countrymen, and 
continual improvements in manufactures and 
machines manifest the practical utility of the 
acuteness they lay claim to. In matters, too, 
connected with the more elevated operations 
of the mind, they may invite and maintain a 
comparison with Europe. | If Great Britain 
be excepted, no country of the old world has 
been so fruitful of orators as our owns; and 
these too not merely the yociferating minis- 
ters of town meetings or elections, whose in- 


Auence over the people resulted from a sym 
I 


pathy with their vices, but men to whom ne- 
ture had afforded a power over the understan- 
dings of others, and who, in many instances, 
had refined this endowment by rigid and la 
borious discipline. In two examples we may 
boast of having furnished to mankind «: 

scriptions of eloquence unmodelled after ar. 
pattern, and which all have admired, thouc:. 
none can imitate, It cannot, indeed, be pr: - 
tended that the United States ever produced 
Pitt, a Burke, or an Erskine; but from tho 
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revolution to the present day, our able orator’. 
have been uumerically superior to those of 
England—and for the last ten years the de- 
bates in parliament have displayed a narrow- 


er range of knowledge, less profundity of 


thought,, and less splendour of declamation, 
than those of the congress. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the true glory of American genius is to 
be toynd in its forensick efforts; and the 
British bar cannot now maintain a successful 
rivality with the names of Wirt or Pinkney. 
Here too is clearly seen the versatility of the 
American mind. In England the discrepance 
between senatorial and forensick talents seems 
so radical, that few who are eminent for th 
one, excel likewise in the other. The ma 


nificent eloguence which at the bar, made 


Erskine the Cicero of modern times, generally 
forsook him in the house of commons, and al- 
ways yielded to the Attick eloquence of Pitt. 
Even this most illustrious of all orators and 
statesmen was comparatively undistinguished 
asa lawyer, In our country, howeyer, these 
species of eloquence are so s:ldom disjoined, 
that most of those who have become famous 
in congress, had previously acquired juridical 
renown. 

On all subjects connected with politics, if 
political economy be excepted, the American 
wr.ters are laudable for fulness of information, 
peculiar accuracy of thought, and vigorous 
perspicacity of expression, Beside these 
qualities, that of a chaste and harmonious 
style must be attributed to the compositions 
of Gen. Washington and Mr, Madison. Very 
young men may be permitted to admire Mr. 
Aines’s writings; but the sobriety of criticism 
censures his epigrammatick affectation, and 
his ceaseless, though generally improsperous 
search after Ovidean ornaments. <A celebra- 
ted living author, notwithstanding his ocea- 
sional imitations of Bolingbroke and Burke, 
has already done more to augment the knowi- 
edge, and civilize the taste of his countrymen, 
than they seem willing to acknowledge. 

Ifthe views [ have exhibited be correct, it 
will appear that in any literary enterprise, of 
which the results are practically useful, our 
writers have nething to fear froma _ paralle! 
with those of Europe, 
eal knowledve are here requisite to every can- 
didate for popular favour, and accordingly 
here they are cultiveted and flourish. ‘The 
same may be affirmed of medical and physi- 
cal science, with some qualification as to the 
latter. Possessing, then, all the literary mer- 
it of which the present condition of the United 
States quthorizes the existence, and enough 
to support the intellectual dignity of our coun 
trymen, we should reject the persuasion oi 
that delusive vanity which so often whispers 
that we are a learned nation. <A similar mo- 







Eloquence and politi-} 
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pretensions, when they are connected with sa 
many that are chimerical and absurd; and 
because we demand more than our right, our 
right will be refused. The influence of these 
extravagant claims has already gone far ta 
vitiate the national taste ; for the facility with 
which American writers obtain praise, merely 
beeause they are Ainerican, has generated a 
multitude of books which the judicious disdain 
to censure, and regret that they have read.— 
In almost every work patriotick sentiment, 
however irrelative, is forcefully intreduced, 
and expressed with all the pomp and bravado 
of July grandiloquism. The writings of age 
d experience glitter with the decorations of 
yenile ambition; and such works as chief 
justice Marshall’s Biography, lose many read- 
ers, and more admirers, through the scarcity 
of corrupt embellishments. 





ALFIERI. 


From the People's Friend, 


——When night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, lowa with inselence and wine. 


MILTOR. 

It is a subject of astonishment, and one 
much to be regretted by every civil member 
cf society, that in this period of Gospel lignt ; 
in a Christian land, where m -rals are taught 
both by precept and example; where reli- 
gious assemblies meet for social worship, and 
manifest a zeal and experience compatible 
with their design; and enjoy their labour, 
and bask in the exhilirating smiles ef an ap- 
proving conscience, and properly directed ime 
agination—I say it is a topic of wonder, in 
consideration of these things, that thousants 
should seek those joys in the channel of cor- 
ruption and depravity, and cultivate thorns 
for the present and the future. 

When darkness shrouds from martal eyes 
the drunkard’s cup, the votaries of Bacciius 
asseinble round the intoxicating bowl, and 
swill to the drowning of their noblest faculties. 
Reason forsakes her empire—and all that 1s 
left of man, when that superior principle is 
dethroned, is but ill calculated to check his li- 
centiousness. 

He pursues his horrid course, to the impai- 
Sing of his faculties, and destruction of his use- 
fulness to community—and indeed, night is 
no longer courted as an accommodation to 
screen him from the public gaze. 


But let us inquire: Have these men the 
public’s esteem? If they have, they cannot 
retain it and mega ote too. Have they 
the confidence and regard of respectable and 
vorthy individuals? Ifthey have, they will 
soon forfeit all claim to both, except a differ- 
ent course of conduct be taken. Have the 
relatives reputed for piety and morality? If 





myo will [eal mankind to deny cyen our jusy 


they have, they desire got to visit them, ncith- 
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ey a Visit from them ; for they have no grounds 
to expect a sober interview ; consequently, 
such persons will be avoided, and ultimately 
abandoned and contemned by every worthy 
member of society. Have they families who! 


It may justly be feared that we too rarely 
inquire after 
OPPORTUNITIES TO DO GOOD. 
Our opportunities to do good are our talents. 


have the countenance and esteem of thew) An awful account must be rendered to the 
neighbours? How the bosom of any retlect- great God concerning the use of the talents 


ing member must swell with grief at the recol- 
fection of their continued intemperance ! 

The wife, the daughter, the mother or sis- 
ter, or Whatever the case may be, seeks retire- 
ment, and wishes to be absent irom lier kin- 
dred, and she reasons thus with herself; “1 
cannot, with any degree of pleasure, receive 


how or by whom they will be entertained 


cious opportunities. 







with which he has intrusted us in these pre- 
Frequently we do net 
usé our opportunities, because we do not con- 
sider them ; they lie by unnoticed and unim- 
proved. We read of a thing which we deride 
as often as we behold it. “ There is that ma- 
keth himself poor, and yet hath great riches.” 


ruunities todo good, which are some of cur 


a visit irom my friends, for L am unable to tell) ‘Phis is too frequently exemplified in our op- 


noi seen, and the cause of my grief not KNOWL. 
] will avoid all intercourse with ny neighbours, 
which indeed is painful; though the greatest 
source of my enjoyment Is tu Mourn Wy ul- 
happy lot in solitude !” je pais 
Do they sometimes enjoy an interview with 
their friends? Yes, with siniies of griet, foi- 
ced from a bleeding heart! dt is a season v1 
pleasure, when their family pest happens noi 
to be at home, immediately to sour tueir tem- 
porary happiness—bubthe scene chauges :— 
The wife or daughter, with paiuuul autcipa- 
tion, expecting tite return of repeated troulie 
and disgrace, beholds by an oblique glance, 
the poison of her joys, returning Hvil Ls pac- 
chanalian haunts in awful plight, of eise, with 
affected sobriety, and unsuccessiul attempts 
to be more than usually polite, attracting the 
gaze,and soon becoming the derision of ali 
around him. ; 
With palpitating heart, she hears the door’s 
latch move, and a detestable object enter: all 
mirth is ceased—sorrow and grief become 








their shroud—shame and disgrace their con- 
stant attendants. Mourniul event! Silence | 
reigns—the indications of heart-felt grief hang: 
heavy on the brow, and the hearts that are; 
wont to bleed, are wounded afresh ! 

When, ye thoughtless, will you appreciate 
the ruin and losses sustained by your unhal- 
lowed conduct? Enumerate a few of the 
curses and disadvantages resulting from such 
habits of intemperance : 

1. You blast your reputation, and incur the 
frowns of those who were your most sanguine 
friends ; lose their esteem, confidence and 
good-will. 

2. You destroy your usefulness to your fel- 
lows and to yourself; and bring upon you the 
just judgments of Heaven ! 

3. You destroy the peace and happiness of 
your families and friends ; impede the joys 
arising from social intercourse; and finally 
become an outcast from community. 
Wherefore, choose Wisdom, in whose ways 








are pleasure and peace, MORALIST. 


ost vaiuable riches. Many a man seems to 
reckon himself destitute of these talents, as if 
there were nothing for him to do; he pretends 
that he is not in a condition to do any good. 
Alas, poor man, what canhedo? My irtend, 
thiuk again ; think frequently ; inquire what 
your opportunities are: you will certainly 
tind them to be more than you were aware of. 
* Plain men, dweiling in tents,” persons of a 
very ordinary rank in life, may, by their emi- 
nent piety, prove persons of extraordinary 
usefulness. A poor John Urich may make a 
Grotius the better for him. I have read of a 
pious weaver, of whom some eminent persons 
would say, “Christ walked, as it were, alive 
on the earth, in that man.” A mean mechan- 
ic—Who can tell what an engine’of good he 
may become, if humbly and wisely applied to 
it P” 

This, then, isthe next ProposaL. Without 
abridging yourselves of your accasional 
thoughts on the question, “ What good may I 
do to-day ?” fix a time, now and then, jor 
more deliberate thoughts upon it. Cannoz 
you find time (say once a week, and how suit- 
ably on the Lord’s day) to take this question 
into consideration ? 


What is there that I may do for the service 


‘of the glorious Lord, and for the welfare of 


those for whom i ought to be concerned ? 


Having implored the direction of God, 
“the Father of lights,” consider the matter, 
in the various aspects of it. Consider it till 
you have resolved on something. Write 
down your resolutions, Examine what pre- 
cept and what promise you can find in the 


| word of God to countenance your resolutions. 


Review these memorials at proper seasons, 
and see how far you have proceeded in the 
execution of them, The advantages of these 
preserved and revised memorials, no rhetorije 
will be sufficient to commend, no arithmetic 
tocalculate. There are some animals of which 
we say, “ They know not their own strength ;” 
Christians, why shoald you be like them ? 
Pr. Mather. 
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WEALTH. 

“Excessive wealth is neither glory nor hap- 
piness. The cold and sordid wretch, who 
thinks only of himself, who draws his head 
within his shell, and never puts it out but for 
the purposes of lucre and ostentation; who 
looks upon his fellow-creatures not only with- 
out sympathy, but with arrogance and inso- 
lence, as if they were made to be his vassals, 
and he to be their lord—as if they were form- 
ed for no other purpose than to pamper his 
avarice, or to contribute to his aggrandizement 
—such a man may be rich, but trust me that 
he can never be happy, virtuous, nor great.— 


the appropriate region of virtue and inte 

gence. Be content with that, and if the horn 
of plenty overflow, let its droppings fall upon 
your fellow men; let them fall like droppings 
of honey in the wilderness, to cheer the faint 
and way-worn pilgrim. “I wish you to be dis- 
tinguished ; but wealth is not essential to dis- 
tinction. Look at the illustrious patriots, phi- 
losophers and philanthropists, who, in various 
ages have blessed the world; was it their 
wealth that made them great? Where was 
the wealth of Aristides, of Socrates, of Plato, 
of Epaminondas, of Fabricius, of Cincinnatus, 
and a countless host upon the rolls of fame ? 
Their wealth was in the mind and the heart. 
Those are the treasmts by which they have 
been immortalized; and such are the 
treasures that are worth a serious struggle.” 


-—__ 


NOBILITY——-NOMINAL AND REAL, 


There is a story running through the pa- 
pers that Matthews, the celebrated stage play- 
er and mimick, being in company with “ His 
Majesty of England,” when regent, the latter 
request that the player would obleege him 


(the,regent) by taking a pinch of snuff. On 


which the other desired that the regent would 
open his royal jaws a little wider, and say 0- 
blige. 

The Boston Patriot noticing this tale put a- 
float to honour the player, asks us to figure 
George Washington laughing and holding his 
sides at the mimickry of Charles Mathews, 
and standing before him to have his pronun- 
ciation corrected in the manner stated. ThAé 
idea is intolerable. ‘The eye of Washington 
in a case like this, would have sunk the imper- 
tinent ass through the floor, and all his pranks, 
and jibes, and jeers, would have been lost in 
reverence, had he stood in presence of that 
noble man of tature; and perhaps no man 
that ever lived, hatha countenance more stroug- 
ly marked with what is called“ dignity,” than 
the father of our country. He was sedate and 
steady, yet not attstere 3 “but never losing 
sivht of self Tespect,he exacted it of. others, 
without being sensible that he required it; 


There is in fortune a golden mean, which i use of his books. 


and it is hard to suppose that any person wit}, 
the least pretension to character or standin 
in society,should have spoken as Mr. Matthew, 
is said to have done to the ruler of kingdoms, 
A notice of the manner and appearance of 
Washington, brings to recollection an. inci- 
dent that I myself witnessed, and which be. 
cause it relates to him, may be worth mention. 
ing. ‘The gentleman with whom I served my 
| apprenticeship in Philadelphia, kept a book. 
store as well as a printing-office, at his house 
in Market-street. He would not have more 
than two or three lads in the office, and liber. 
ally allowed us free access to the store for the 
As I had aregular weekly 
task that I always performed, it was my prac- 
tice to rise early in the summer, and seat my- 
self at the front door, where I enjoyed the 
iresh air, and read generally about an hour be- 
fore the rest of the family were stirring, and 
when few persons were to be seen in the streets. 
While thus occupied, Washington often passed 
ime in his morning walk, and from repeatedly 
seeing me at the same employment, frequently 
seeined to give me an encouraging look, if 
our eyes happened to meet, to which he would 
sometimes add a kind nod of recognition. One 
fine morning, just before the door I was sit- 
ting at, he was met by two apparently respec- 
table gentlemen, whoim at the first glance, I 
put down as foreigners just arrived at Phila- 
delphia. ‘They stared at him with remarka- 
ble eagerness, making a full halt to examine 
him—spontaneously, as it seemed to me, rais- 
ing their hats. ‘lhe General made a slight 
bow as he passed ; they then rushed eagerly 
up to me, and asked “ what gentleman is thatr” 
I simply replied, Washington. One of them 
then said, “ Well, he is the most majestic man 
Tever beheld ;” and they beth rushed through 
the market-house, retracing their steps that 
they might meet and leok athim again, By 
their dress, manners, and dialect, I thought 
they were recently from London.—Niles, 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

Perhaps some of our readers may think an 
apology is due them for the very slight noti- 
ce3 we iravé given them of the. events passing 
between the contending powers on the conti- 
nent of “ Europa,” 





(So call we a small field, 
Where kings run mac.) 
But the fact is, before an article could be pre- 
pared, from what was contained in the news- 
bag of one arrival, another arrival would con- 
tradict the whole, and there appears to be no 
getting at the truth at all. Our wise men are 





all at a loss to account for this state of things. 
The most reasonable surmise appears to. be: 
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that the French have neaily ali the channeis 
of communication in their power and the Span- 
ish take no great pains to let their condition 
he known. And as to French accounts, their 
discrepances one with another and with well 
ascertained facts have become proverbial.— 
A New-Jersey editor says “The following 
pungent satire upon the editors of French pa- 
pers, is a striking illustration and a picture to 
the lifey of the absurd statements of those ed- 
itors, of the progress of affairs in Spain. 
They have, at one time and another, made 
all the assertions noticed below, and precisely 
what is stated to be consequent from their 
premises, has taken place.” 








From the French Papers. 
Ballasteros had 10,000 troops at the pas- 
sage of the Jucar—he left garrisons at Alicant 
and Carthagena, and the rest of the troops 
deserted. | Consequently, he has just had.a 
sanguinary battle with the army of Molitor. 

Mina has been beaten in a dozen battles, 
has scaled inaccessible rocks, from which it 
was impossible to get down, has been thrice 
captured and twice killed, has died of a spit- 
ting of blood, and afterwards had his legs fro- 
zen off. Consequently, Mina is still fighting 
at the head of his army. 

Donadieu was pursuing Mina sword in hand, 
and the escape of Mina was impossible. Con- 
sequently, Donadieu has gone to drink the 
witers of Barego. 

Manso died of consumption. Consequent- 
ly, Manso is still alive, and in good health. 

Milans and Llobera were abandoned by all 
their soldiers. Consequently, they have a 
force of 9,000 at Ygualada. 

Moncey had a sufficient force to clear Cat- 
alonia a month ago, and has never lost a man. 
Consequently he is incessantly asking for re- 
inforcements, and will commence the siege of 
Barcelona ia earnest, when he has troops e- 
nough. 

The garrisons of St. Sebastians and Pam- 
peluna wish to surrender. Consequently, the 
garrisons of St. Sebastians and Pampeluna, 
sally out and destroy their besiegers. 

Quiroga sought refuge m Corunna with a 
few exalladas. Consequently, Quiroga has 
beaten Bourck, and killed and wounded 2,800 
Frenchmen. 

Galicia is all in favour of the Royal cause. 
Consequently, Corunna will be defended by 
the Constitutionalists while a house is left 
standing. 

Cadiz could not stand a siege of ten days 
from the first of July. Consequently, on the 
1ith of August, Cadiz was further than ever 







Provisions could not enter Cadiz, and ihe 
people were starving. Consequently, vessels 
take in provisions when they like, and the 
people have more than they want. 

There are no troops in Cadiz, no ammuni- 
tion, and their guns were all dismounted.— 
Consequently, a part of the garrison, consist- 
ing of 9,000 men, supported by a battery of 
60 cannon, make a sortie and destroy 500 
Frenchmen. 


Twenty thousand French troops invest 
Cadiz. Consequently, the 9,000 Spaniards 
who made the sortie had a great advantage in 
point of numbers. 


The French trocps are always crying “ Vive 
oy,” and are impatient to fight thie Span- 
iards. Consequently, the troops of Lauriston 
mutiny and desert, and are shot, rather than 
march into Spain. 


All parts of Spain are full of friends to the 
Royal cause. Consequently, the Guerilla 
Bands are increasing every where, and even 
enter Valladolid and Aranjuez, and threaten 
Seville and Madrid. 

The Spaniards adore the Duke d’Angouleme. 
Consequently, they attempt to burn him up, 
while he is hearing mass. 

All the grandees and rich men of the king- 
dom are ready to make any sacrifice in sup- 
port of the Royal cause. Consequently, the 
Regency cannot borrowa dollar. . , 

Syllogism by the London Courier—The 
Duke D’Angouleme will retire behind the E- 
bro. But.if the armies of the Duke are suc- 
cessful, he will not retire behind the Ebro.— 
Ergo,—The Duke will in no case retire be- 
hind the Ebro in consequence of military dif- 
ficulties. 

Another.—We have always predicted the 
speedy downfall of the insurrections in Spain 
and Greece. We are always consistent and 
never mistaken. Consequently, we now con- 
fess that Greece is nearly free, and that the 
French are about leaving Spain to itself. 

Aurora. 





THE GREEK CAUSE. 


Lord Byron.—A gentleman who has just 
arrived at Boston from Leghorn, and who had 
a personal interview with his lordship, states 
that he has cast his fortune on a single point, 
to sink or swim with the Greeks. He is said 
to have purchased a brig entire, and embark- 
ed his whole fortune for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to Constantinople to endeavour to ce« 
lease a number of Greeks held ui captivity 
there, mostly belonging to Seio. If he is 
frustrated, it is his intention te buckle" 
armour, and breast the storm of war 





from surrendering. 
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Poetick Department. 





The blush of love, fresh from tie heart, 
The chaste and soft, yet ardent kiss— 





generally known? 


melodious verse. 


them. 


It is thus : 


Now if the enigma by lord Byron written 

Means love, why then surely the truth I have hit on ; 
And Louisa, who sent it, my wishes shal! have 
‘That she may be loved till she drops im the grave. 


is wresistible. 
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THE VACANT CHAIR, 












BY SELLECK OSBORN. 





© take the Vacant Chair away, 
Of joys, for ever lost, the token— 
O hide it from the eve of day, 
Before this widow’d heart be broken! 




















But stay—may not her spirit still, 
avisible, yet visit there— 
With beatific influence fill 
What now appears a Vacant Chair > 




















Most lovely of thy lovely Kind ! 
I will indulge the vacant dream— 


mi | Thy virtues and thy spotless mind 
bie | Embodied here already seem. 




















Embodied, as when gracing earth, 
Thy beawteous form unrivalled shone ; 
Scarce didst thou need a second birth, 
Whom heaven had fashioned for its own. 























Cold, rigid reason forces me 

To recollect thou art etherial : 
Yet fancy still will picture thee 

As mortal—charmingly materia]— 


























Such as, when first thy features beamed, 
Like fascination on my eyes, 

When in the house of God I seemed 
A taste of heaven to realize— 


























Such as, when with a tear and smile, 
That might the coldest bosom move, 

Thy candid heart that knew no guile, 
Accepted of a soldier’s love. 

















Sach as when blooming, tender, kind, 
Thy bridal innocenee I saw, 

me When the heart strove to rival mind, 

ee By When thy confiding love was haw. 
, iy 4 

The vision grows wpep my sight— 
Angelic bat yvetnot tmproved— 

For heaven cannét make ‘more bright 
That form so fervently beloved. 



































How precious to my memory, come 
The pure cavesses of thine arms' 
g, Bhat, in the biest retreat of home. 
sit Resto wed a paradise of charms ' 
; ‘vas 





























Is not the solution of lord Byron’s znigma 
Some kind correspon- 
dents seem desirous of winning the good 
graces of Louisa by giving an answer in 
But as they are all wide 
of the mark, it is not worth while to publish 
We must, however, let her see the ; P 4 . 
conclusion of one of them—the temptation 


DORIS. + 


The meek, fond eye, that said ‘ thou art 
My world, my all, my sum of bliss !’ 


For virtue’s sake I still will deem 
Thy lovely image present there— 
I will not think it is a dream— 
Nor view it as a Vacant Chaw— 


+++ OE Or-- 


From translations of ancient Spanish poetry. 
Bh i900 “No HUSBAND—nNo !” 


~ 


They say they'll to my wedding go, 
But | will have no husband—no " 


I'll rather live serene and still 
Upon a solitary bill, ‘ 
Than bend me to another’s will, 
And bea slave in weal or wo: 
No! 1 wilt have no husband—no } 


No! mother! I’ve no wish to prove 
The doubtful joys of wedded love: 
And ftom tiose flowery pathways rove 
Where innocence and comfort grow : 
No! 1 will have no husband—no! 


And Heaven, I m sere, ne’er meant that he 
Should thy young daughter’s husband be ; 
We have no common sympathy = 

So let youth’s bud unbroken blow, 

For | will have no husband—no ! 


Huinour. 


A tar growing sick of his business, desert- 
ed his ship, went into the country, and hired 
himself to a farmer. He was immediately set 
to ploughing, with a yoke of oxen, and an 
old mare called Jin. ‘The sailor, being whol- 
ly unacquainted with the management of the 
tacks, sheets and bow-lines of his old mare and 
oxen, in his first attempt to put about, missed 
stays, and by turning the yoke, threw Jin and 
the oxen all down in a heap together. Jack, 
frightened with the confusion, bawled out fer 
help. The farmer asked “ what’s the matter?” 
‘“ Matter! matter enough in conscience,” Tre- 
plied Jack ; “ the larboard ox has got on the 
starboard side—old Jin has got foul of the rig- 
ging—and they are all going to the mischicf 
stern foremost.” , 





| Edmund Burke was telling Garrick one day 
at Hampton that all bitter things were hot.—, 
“ Aye |!” says Garrick, “what dv you think, 
Burke, of bitter cold weather ?” 
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